THE   DEFENCE   OF  DEMOCRACY
political revolution is inconceivable. 'In France par-
tial emancipation is the conditio sine qua non of complete
emancipation.'4
No doubt Marx had in mind the immediate future
of 1848; but the movement of his mind is bewildering.
We have the uncomfortable feeling that he is leaving
something out, or that his eager imagination is leaping
over present despair to future confidence. In The Com-
munist Manifesto he declares that the first step in the
workers5 revolution is the conquest of democracy; in
the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher (1843-4) "1C declares
that Germany is incapable of conquering democracy.
The connection between democratic revolution and
proletarian revolution remains entirely obscure. France
and possibly England, but France certainly, would
proceed through the conquest of democracy to prole-
tarian revolution, and so give the signal to Germany,
which would achieve proletarian revolution without
any previous conquest of democracy. The event has
been otherwise. It has been Russia which has achieved
proletarian revolution, without democratic revolution.
But for Marx Russia hardly existed. If Germany was
beneath contempt, Russia was beneath consideration*
cWere it not5,, he says, 'that the total development of
Germany surpasses the political development of Ger-
many, a German could no more participate in the
problems of to-day than a Russian can/5 But again he
leaves aside, perhaps as a subject too painful for close
inquiry, how there had come to be this mysterious
hiatus between the economic and the political develop-
ment, of Germany.
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